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standards to which her horrid maternal aunts expected her to
conform; but we have to wait till the twentieth century to get
the delightful hero of The Little White Bird, whose fantasy of
Peter Pan bids fair to make his creator immortal. To say that
a boy is a little man is only slightly more accurate than to say
that a tadpole is a little frog or that a grub is a little butterfly.
A tadpole is obviously not a small model of a frog, but a frog
in the making; and it is important to realize that a boy, too,
is a man in the making, not a small model of a man,1
These considerations give us a clue to the attitude of many
excellent practical teachers toward psychology. Until re<5cnt
years the bulk of the psychology available for those who sought
a basis of fundamental principle for their craft was an intro-
spective study written by intellectual adult philosophers, which,
when it was boiled down to suit the case of the child, gave
results that were wide of the mark. Such teachers, agreeing
that their success depended on their knowledge of John as well
as of arithmetic, rightly decided that their own experience
formed a surer basis than the doctrines of the text-books* But
every teacher who knows his pupil is really a psychologist in
so far as his knowledge is accurate and applicable to other
pupils; indeed, all who successfully deal with their fellows may
reasonably be called psychologists. The astute auctioneer who
skilfully plays on the acquisitive tendencies of bargain-hunters,
the persuasive salesman who bows out a customer with a con*
tented mind and an empty pocket, the demagogue who swears
that black is white and gets his audience to believe him, and the
preacher who moves his congregation to high endeavour are
all practising psychologists in a very real, if not in a technical,
sense of the word. The teacher who agrees that his eifactive-
ness depends on his knowledge of child-nature wiJl readily go
further, admitting that the experience of others may be valu-
able to him and that he can learn much by comparing notes
with other workers in the educational field. When teachers
pool their knowledge of children, putting all their experiences
into the common stock, we have the basis of a reliable child-
psychology, for we are at the natural history stage which is
* See Adams, Primer on Teaching, p. 8.